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repression was not one to which he would have taken kindly,
and he would have been himself none the better for the change.
After some delay, James fixed his choice upon George
Abbot, Bishop of London. He had formerly been chaplain to
,6n. the Earl of Dunbar, whom he had accompanied to
section of Scotland in 1608, where he had been serviceable,
the King. probably through his doctrinal agreement with the
Scottish clergy. In January, 1611, Dunbar died, and "James
declared that he would show respect to his memory by pro-
moting Abbot to the archbishopric. Thoroughly
imbued with the Calvinistic theology, Abbot had
made it the business of his life to oppose the doctrines and
principles of the Church of Rome. At the same time, he had
no wish to see any change in the Church of England, and he
was prepared to defend the authority of the Sovereign in
ecclesiastical matters, in the maintenance of which he saw the
strongest bulwark against Popery and heresy. Nor was he
wanting in other qualities more entitled to respect His piety
was deep and real, and his thorough conscientiousness was
such that it might safely be predicted that, whatever mistakes
he might make in his new office, neither fear nor interest
would induce him to swerve for a moment from what he con-
sidered to be the strict line of duty.

These merits were  balanced by faults which would have

been far more conspicuous than they were, if the management

of Church affairs had been left more completely in
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his hands than James allowed it to be. It was ob-
served of him that he had never had personal experience of
pastoral duties, and that when, in 1609, he became a Bishop,
he had not been fitted for the exercise of his office by any
practical knowledge of the difficulties and trials of the parochial
clergy. It may, however, be fairly questioned whether any
experience would have given him that knowledge of men and
things which was required in order to fulfil satisfactorily the
duties of his new position. His mind was deficient in breadth
and geniality, and he never could have acquired the capacity
for entering into the arguments and feelings of an opponent,
which is the first requisite for public life. His theology was